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Abstract 

This study examines the hemerology explained by Sub- 
hakarasimha/Shanwuwei (637-735) and Yixing — 

ff (673/683-727) in their commentary on the Mahavai- 
rocana-sutra. It is argued that this section reflects the as¬ 
trological interests of the early Tantric Buddhist tradition. 
It is furthermore pointed out that Yixing’s own astronom¬ 
ical ideas are incorporated into the explanation. The 
commentary’s limited details, however, would not have 
enabled a Chinese reader to determine auspicious times 
on their own without consulting a specialist in Indian as¬ 
trology, a point which indicates that the commentary was 
produced for a court audience. 
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Introduction 

This study explores the first introduction of what I call “Tantric hem¬ 
erology” 1 into China during the 720s through the efforts of the Indian 
master Subhakarasimha (637-735) and his disciple, the astrono¬ 

mer-monk Yixing —-ff (673/683-727), 2 whose instructions are preserved 


1 There is no consensus at present with respect to the terms Mantrayana, Esoteric Bud¬ 

dhism and Tantric Buddhism as they relate to East Asia. For a recent discussion, see 
Charles D. Orzech et al., “Introduction: Esoteric Buddhism and the Tantras of East Asia: 
Some Methodological Considerations,” in Esoteric Buddhism and the Tantras of East Asia, 
eds. Charles D. Orzech et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 3-18. Buddhists in East Asia never re¬ 
ferred to a “Tantric Tradition,” but a modern scholar can still clearly draw lines be¬ 
tween “Indian Tantra” and what we see in East Asia. In my opinion, one of the defining 
features of Tantric Buddhism, which stands in contrast to earlier dharani practices, is 
the belief in the possibility of attaining full buddhahood in a single lifetime, rather than 
having to practice the bodhisattva path over immeasurable lifetimes. This is clear from 
the Mahavairocana-sutra, which states, “Moreover, he manifested the appearances of 
vajradharas, and the bodhisattvas Samantabhadra and Padmapani, and proclaimed 
throughout the ten directions the pure-worded Dharma of the Mantra path: that the 
stages from the first generation of [bodhi-]citta up to tenth [can be] progressively ful¬ 
filled in this lifetime *1, HISA, effft+Ta. 

PffM W#T'7!/M-hffih z XMlt (T 848,18: lb2-4).” This idea is 
further explained in the commentary: “The gate into the entry of Mantra generally 
includes three items. The first is the gate related to the mysteries of body. The second is 
the gate related to mysteries of speech. The third is the gate related to mysteries of 
mind. These matters will be broadly discussed below. The practitioner purifies their 
three karmas through these three means. It is by being empowered [*adhisthana] with 
the three mysteries of the Tathagata that it is possible to fulfill the bhumis and paramitas 
in this lifetime, and not further pass through numbers of kalpas 

mn nms 

it, ahum* (t me, 

39: 579b27-c2).” 

2 Chenjinhua has demonstrated that 673, rather than the traditionally assigned year of 
683, is a more reasonable year of birth for Yixing based on several factors. See Chen 
Jinhua, “The Birth of a Polymath: The Genealogical Background of the Tang Monk- 
Scientist Yixing (673-727),” Tang Studies 18-19 (2000-2001): 26-31. 
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in the commentary on the *Mahavairocana-sutra (Ch. Darijing shu 
Ijft; T 1796). These instructions are significant to Chinese Buddhist histo¬ 
ry because they include the first authoritative prescription to observe 
the seven-day week. The commentary mentions a number of features of 
the contemporary Indian calendar, which shows how Subhakarasimha 
understood Buddhist hemerology. This, in turn, also reveals the hemero- 
logical conventions of the early Tantric movement of Nalanda. 3 It is fur¬ 
thermore demonstrated that remarks in the commentary indicate an 
elite audience, a point that suggests that these teachings were originally 
meant for monks at court with access to Indian astronomers, which be¬ 
came an issue in later decades when Mantrayana teachings fell into the 
hands of common Chinese monks. 


Buddhist Hemerology 

The term “hemerology” (from Greek hemera, “day” + logy “study of’) de¬ 
notes “the cultural practice of connecting the success or failure of ac¬ 
tions with favorable or unfavorable days defined by the calendar.” 4 
Hemerology is an important element in the execution of the vinaya or 
monastic codes of the sangha. According to various versions of the vina¬ 
ya, the dates of posadha (the formal meeting of bhiksus, during which 
time repentance and sangha business are carried out) are decided based 
primarily on the tithis. A tithi represents one day of a fifteen-day paksa. A 

3 Concerning Subhakarasimha’s roots in Nalanda, Li Hua (715-766), a lay disciple of 

Subhakarasimha, writes that his teacher “was a man of Magadha in Middle India, hav¬ 
ing resided at the monastery of Nalanda of the city Rajagrha fiiE 

(T 2055, 50: 290a9-10). 

4 Kocku von Stuckrad, “Hemerology,” In Brill’s New Pauly, eds. Hubert Cancik and 
Helmuth Schneider, accessed 17July 2017, http://dx.doi.org/l0.1163/l574- 
9347_bnp_ell28610. 
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paksa is one half of a lunar month, which is why there are two paksas: the 
“bright” sukla-paksa (waxing period) and the “dark” krsna-paksa (waning 
period). The lunar phases can also be considered alongside the naksatra 
calendar, although this is not necessarily required. A naksatra is one of 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight constellations along the ecliptic through 
which the Moon transits over 27.32 days. Each naksatra possesses its own 
qualities, which is why lunar convergences with some naksatras are pref¬ 
erable to others. 5 The observance of tithis and naksatras together is men¬ 
tioned in the Mahasarnghika-vinaya (T 1425), which was 

translated into Chinese between 416-418: 6 

mm * > mimmm ° 

b ° mmw 

ii: ith+HH > M.mmm > ° j 

s ° 

At that time, Venerable Ananda was travelling together with dis¬ 
ciples and wanted to perform manatva [i.e., repentance]. He said 
to the Buddha, “World Honored One, I am travelling with disci¬ 
ples, and wish to go to the village to perform manatva in a small 
dwelling. The time is the 14th day.” The Buddha said to Ananda, 


5 The earliest Buddhist scripture to explain the naksatras in detail is the 
Sardulakarnavadana, now included in the Divyavadana collection. In light of manuscript 
evidence, the earliest recension probably dates to the third century CE. For a Sanskrit 
edition, see Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya, ed., Sardulakarnavadana (Visvabharati, 1954). 
Chinese translations are T 1300 and T 1301. For relevant discussion of these, see Jeffrey 
Kotyk, “Iranian Elements in Late-Tang Buddhist Astrology,” Asia Major 30, no. 1 (2017): 
28-29. 

6 For details on the Mahasarnghika-vinaya, see Shayne Clarke, “Vinayas,” in Brill’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Buddhism, vol. I, ed. Jonathan A. Silk (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 64. 
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“This 14th day agrees with the naksatras, time and assembly 7 —you 
should leave after performing posadha. 8 

The tithis and naksatras were the primary hemerological elements taken 
into consideration within Indian Buddhism of the early centuries CE. 
However, non-Indian systems of astronomy and astrology were increas¬ 
ingly adopted in India from the Gupta dynasty onward. As Martin Gan- 
sten notes, “By the 5th century, Greek astronomy was well-established in 
India, as is clear from the astronomer Aryabhata’s (b. 476 CE) work, 
known simply as the Aryabhatlya." 9 The astrologer Varahamihira (505- 
587) wrote the Pancasiddhantika, which summarized five astronomical 
texts including two titled Romakasiddhanta (“Roman astronomical trea¬ 
tise”) and a Paulisasiddanta (“Paulus’s astronomical treatise”), demon¬ 
strating the extent of Western astronomy present by this period. 10 At the 
same time, the simultaneous introduction of foreign astrology is exem¬ 
plified by the Yavanajataka, a manual of horoscopy in Sanskrit. 11 Alt¬ 
hough it is tempting to suggest a direct transmission from Greek sources 
into Sanskrit, we must bear in mind that Sassanian Iran translated into 
Pahlavi both Hellenistic and Indian astrological texts from the third cen- 


7 The naksatra in which the Moon is lodged ought to be auspicious. It is uncertain what 
‘assembly’ ( zhong xjS.) here refers to specifically. 

8 T 1425, 22: 447al5-19. 

9 Martin Gansten, “Astrology and Astronomy (Jyotisa),” in Brill’s Encyclopedia of Hinduism, 
vol. 2, ed. Knut A. Jacobsen et al (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 281. 

10 David Pingree, “The Recovery of Early Greek Astronomy from India,” Journal for the 
History of Astronomy 1 (1976): 110. 

11 For translation, see David Pingree, The Yavanajataka of Sphujidhvaja (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1978). The dating of this work by Pingree to 269-270 was ac¬ 
cepted for a few decades, but recently Bill M. Mak has disputed this on the basis of 
manuscript evidence, suggesting that it “is dated after 22 CE and could be as late as the 
early seventh century.” Bill M. Mak, “The Transmission of Greek Astral Science into 
India Reconsidered - Critical Remarks on the Contents and the Newly Discovered Man¬ 
uscript of the Yavanajataka,” History of Science in South Asia 1 (2013): 17. 
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tury CE, 12 hence we cannot rule out Iranian intermediaries. The trans¬ 
mission of astrology into India from the Near East, which commences 
from around the late fourth century CE, brought with it elements such as 
the twelve zodiac signs and the seven-day week. These elements were 
gradually incorporated into Buddhist literature and practice, noticeably 
starting from the late seventh century when the early Tantric movement 
arose. 


Historical Background - The Mahavairocana-svitra 

The early Tantric Buddhist movement in India appears suddenly in the 
historical record. This is evident from the fact that Xuanzang (602- 
664), who travelled in India between 629-645, does not appear to have 
been aware of any specific movement connected with “mantra,” but a 
Chinese monk named Wuxing fitfy (b. 630), whom Yijing mentions in 
the year 685, wrote a letter home stating, “Recently the new Mantra 
teachings have become revered in the country 

mfCp.” 13 It is clear that the Buddhist movement connected with mantra, 
i.e., Mantrayana, visibly emerged during the second half of the seventh 
century. 14 An important scripture from this time is the Mahavairocana- 
sutra Fk hi If. (T 848), also known by its Sanskrit title of Vairocanabhi- 


12 David Pingree, From Astral Omens to Astrology: From Babylon to Bikaner (Rome: 1st. Ital- 
iano per l'Africa e l'Oriente, 1997), 49-50. 

13 This line is preserved in a Japanese work by Annen (841-915?), the Shingon 

shukyo jigi m- Wuxing’s original letter (j^JrjlHkTf 

He!—’l!r) is not extant. It was brought to Japan by the Japanese monk Ennin HfC. 
(794-864) in 847. See T 2396, 75: 431all and T 2167, 55:1086c21-22. 

14 The above details concerning Xuanzang and Wuxing are explained in Yoritomi Mo- 
tohiro ffiaZk^, “Mikkyd no kakuritsu” CD WtT . in Indo mikkyd T y FtSS, eds. 
Tachikawa Musashi Tlj [ and Yoritomi Motohiro (Tokyo: Shunjusha, 1999), 37. 
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sambodhi-sutra . 15 Wuxing carried this text with him on his return to Chi¬ 
na, but died along the way. These details are reported by Zhisheng ^Jf- 
(669-740) in his catalog of Buddhist texts compiled in 730, titled Kaiyuan 
shijiao lu (T 2154): 

mmnmm ° ° mmm 

mm mm ° ° 

mrnmi * mmwn * ° > ^a 


The sramana Wuxing had traveled west, and upon completing his 
studies in India said he would return. He unfortunately died in 
northern India. It was ordered that the Sanskrit texts he carried 
be retrieved. These were deposited at Huayan-si in the western 
capital [Chang’an], Subhakarasimha and Yixing selected a num¬ 
ber of Sanskrit scriptures there plus dharani practices. They had 
previously never been translated. In year 12 [724] they followed 
the emperor to Luoyang, where they were posted to the temple 
Dafuxian-si. The Mahavairocana-sutra was subsequently translated 
by sramana Yixing [and Subhakarasimha]. 16 

After translating the text, Yixing produced a commentary on it 
based on oral explanations given by Subhakarasimha, which was com¬ 
pleted sometime before Yixing’s death in 727. 17 Subhakarasimha, we 


15 Extant in Chinese and Tibetan translations, fragments of the original Sanskrit exist. 

See Matsunaga Yukei “Dainichikyo no bonbun danpen nitsuite” Ac B 

T^ftfriKCCH Indogaku Bukkydgaku kenkyu no. 2 (1966): 853- 

860. For a full survey of research materials related to this text, see Yamamoto Shoichiro 
[Tl^pE—Up, “Dainichikyo no shiryo to kenkyushi gaikan” r W 0II ji ©jlffd 1 

ISIS, Gendai mikkyo WWtfk 23 (2012): 73-102. 

16 T 2154, 55: 572al5-21. 

17 It should be noted that the authorship of the commentary has been disputed in the 
past, but evidence nevertheless indicates that, in fact, the traditional attribution is cor- 
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should note, was an Indian master from Nalanda responsible for intro¬ 
ducing the entire system of the Mahavairocana-sutra, including its text, 
mandala and ritual practices. The commentary therefore offers an im¬ 
portant perspective from an individual representative of the early Tan¬ 
tric movement. With respect to the section describing calendrical con¬ 
cerns, Yixing’s remarks, which are interspersed throughout the com¬ 
mentary, are valuable, given his role as a court astronomer. 18 We will 
now turn to the content of the commentary itself. 


Tantric Hemerology 

Tantric hemerology is different from the system employed in the vinaya 
as discussed earlier, although it still takes into consideration the paksa 
cycle and naksatras. One distinguishing feature of the practice of Man- 
tray ana or Tantric Buddhism is that it requires abhiseka (an initiation or 
consecration) from a lineage holder, the drawing of a mandala (an iconic 
representation of the deities of the associated text), and an altar or sanc¬ 
tified space within which the relevant rituals are carried out. In the early 
tradition of Tantric Buddhism, 19 the creation of the mandala has to be 


rect. For discussion, see Kotyk, “Iranian Elements in Late-Tang Buddhist Astrology,” 30- 
31. 

18 The Jiu Tang shu (Zhonghua Shuju edn., vol. 4,1293), a history of the Tang 

dynasty (618-907) compiled by Liu Xu ifljH'&J (887-946) in 945, reports that Yixing in 721 
was ordered to produce a new state calendar after the existing calendar repeatedly 
failed to predict solar eclipses. Until his passing in 727, Yixing was actively involved in 
calendrical science and astronomy at court. 

19 The emphasis on astrological considerations appears to have been reconsidered later 
on in Tantric Buddhism. Christian K. Wedemeyer points out that “the frequently- 
repeated injunctions in Mahayoga Tantra materials against taking account of astrologi¬ 
cal phenomena such as lunar mansions ( naksatra ), lunar days (t ithi), and so on, in ritual 
practice would seem to be a response to earlier esoteric scriptures that enjoin practi- 
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timed so as to take place when it is considered astrologically auspicious. 
This is expressly stated in the Mahavairocana-sutra. In the second chapter 
of the text the following prescription is stated: 

... on the morning of a propitious day, having determined a day 
on which the time, lunar mansion [naksatra], and planets are all 

in harmony, and at a time before the [morning] meal, with an 

• • • 20 
auspicious sign. 

The text does not specifically define a propitious day, and the definition 
of such a day according to the Indian system would not have been readi¬ 
ly understood by Chinese readers. There were many such unclear parts 
of the text, and this was likely one reason that Yixing compiled a com¬ 
mentary on the text with Subhakarasimha. 

The commentary provides the following remarks concerning the 
definition of a propitious day. These remarks are highly significant as 
they reflect Subhakarasimha’s understanding of hemerology, in addition 


tioners, on the contrary, to schedule their ritual activities in accordance with such con¬ 
siderations.” Christian K. Wedemeyer, Making Sense ofTantric Buddhism: History, Semiolo¬ 
gy, and Transgression in the Indian Traditions (New York: Columbia University Press, 2014), 
241n64. For example, the Cittavisuddhiprakarana (verses 71-75) mentions technical fea¬ 
tures of astrology, but also suggests that one should not be attached to these, which are 
“conceptually posited by the whole world.” See Christian K. Wedemeyer, “Vajrayana 
and its Doubles: A Critical Historiography, Exposition and Translation of the Tantric 
Works of Aryadeva” (PhD diss., Columbia University, 1999), 371. The urge to dismiss 
concerns for astrology perhaps points to widespread and deep interest in astrology 
among Buddhist practitioners. 

20 See the following English translation of the sutra: Vairocanabhisambodhi Sutra, trans. 
Rolf W. Giebel (Berkeley: Numata Center for Buddhist Translation and Research, 2005), 
19. T 848,18: 4c4-5. 
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to constituting the first attempt in Chinese Buddhism to address the 
technical challenges posed by employing an Indian calendar within a 
Chinese context, a topic with which Yixing was suitably familiar. 21 These 
comments furthermore constitute the first outline of Tantric hemerolo¬ 
gy in Chinese Buddhism. They are thus reproduced in full, with my ex¬ 
planation given following each section. 22 

Selection of the period of time is explained when there is selec¬ 
tion of the location. All Dharma rituals must be in accord with the 
temporal considerations. Now there is to be a selection and prep¬ 
aration of this location. Thus, on an auspicious day the earth dei¬ 
ties are alerted. The other Dharma rituals can be understood 
based on the example. 

This explains that selection and preparation of a venue for ritual activi¬ 
ties requires additional temporal considerations, specifically identifying 
an auspicious day, which here seems to be connected with consideration 
of local deities, who, if displeased, might create obstacles. 

BIB mm ° > DM’-BHBEBtB+HB 

’ Will ° XBAB+raB+EBUil > MlttB 
Wit II ’ ° 


21 Yixing’s calendar, the Dayan li Atl/jJlf, likely incorporated Indian elements. See 

Ohashi Yukio, “Astronomy and Mathematics of Yixing,” in Mapping the Oriental Sky: Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Seventh International Conference on Oriental Astronomy, eds. Nakamura Tsuko 
et al (Tokyo: National Astronomical Observatory of Japan, 2011), 172. The text of the 
Dayan li is found in the Xin Tang shu ^/rfUiD (Zhonghua Shuju edn., vol. 3, 637-691), a 
history of the Tang dynasty compiled by Ouyang Xiu (1007-1072) and Song Qi 

(998-1061) in 1060. 

22 Chinese text below extracted from T 1796, 39: 617cl8-bl4. 
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.. .the morning of a propitious day: The ceremony should occur dur¬ 
ing the waxing period of the month ( sukla-paksa ), of which the 
first, third, fifth, seventh and thirteenth are all considered auspi¬ 
cious, and one may make the mandala. Furthermore, the eighth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth of the month are supreme. On these 
days constantly do recitations; furthermore, one should make ex¬ 
tra efforts. 


The definition of the second sentence describing the supreme tithis is 
identical to that found in the Abhidharma work titled *Abhidharma- 
mahavibhasa (T 1545), which gives the following explanation: 


9 Pfffl 


m ■ ° ^: mm 

mm%-Z ° ’ SfAB > ^+0 0 > 

h > ° m-x > 


zmmm. ° 



Question: Why only speak of thirty-three devas? Answer: The de- 
vas frequently gather to debate good deeds and misdeeds, hence 
the partial discussion of them. The devas during the waxing and 
waning moons on every eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth always 
gather in the Hall of Sudharma 23 to weigh the volume of good 
deeds and misdeeds in the world. Furthermore, the thirty-three 
devas constantly together inspect the makers of good deeds and 
misdeeds. Seeing one who has done good deeds, they then pro¬ 
tect them. Seeing one who has done misdeeds, they then resent 
them. Hence the partial discussion of them. 24 


23 Located in the city of Indra diMt®)- See T 24,01: 34lb7-8. 

24 T 1545, 27: 211cl0-15. 
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The auspiciousness of specific days in this context is due to a recurring 
cycle of powerful deities descending into the world. What, however, is 
the significance of the other five tithis defined in the first sentence of the 
commentary? This is likely connected with more mainstream Indian 
hemerology, in which the tithis each have their respective names. Yano 
Michio lists these as they are specified by a certain “Garga” in Utpala’s 
commentary of the 98th chapter of Varahamihira’s (505-587) 
Brhatsamhita, a major Indian astrology manual. The first tithi is called 
pratipad (“beginning”), the third is hala (“powerful”), the fifth is puma 
(“full”), the seventh is mitra (“friendly”), and the thirteenth is jay a (“vic¬ 
torious”). 25 In light of this, we can infer that the definition of auspicious 
tithis in the commentary relies upon both Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
sources. Returning to the commentary: 

° bh • mmn 

a+ab ° > AneA+sa ° 

m ’ gmAH ° uuimmz. * sp#^b a ° 

having determined a day : The Western calendar calculates lesser 
months [i.e., a paksa with less than fifteen days]. What are the 
corresponding days? If the lesser month is in the waxing period 
of the month, the fifteenth of that month will end up belonging 
to the waning period ( krsna-paksa ). It cannot be used. 26 Also, the 
calendar calculates the Sun and the Moon. The date of the aver¬ 
aged new Moon is based on its averaged degrees of movement. It 

25 Yano Michio jHlfe Mikkyo senseijutsu Mill (Tokyo: Toyo Shoin, 2013), 

128-129. 

26 if the waning commences on the fifteenth, then that day is part of an extended- 
sixteen day krsna-paksa. 
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will always incorporate a lesser [29] or greater [30] month. Some¬ 
times [the date for the new Moon] will pass or be late with re¬ 
spect to the averaged movements of the Sun and Moon as their 
speeds will also differ. This is why a fixed new Moon 27 will some¬ 
times be ahead or behind a day. A fixed full Moon will sometimes 
be on the fourteenth or on the sixteenth. For most months, the 
time when the Moon is completely full is designated as the fif¬ 
teenth day of the waxing period. The time when the Moon is ex¬ 
actly half like a bow string will be the eighth. It may be arranged 
based on this, and then one can determine the day. 

Here we find Yixing discussing new and full Moons determined accord¬ 
ing to an average or fixed time. This is a topic upon which he touched in 
his calendrical discussions. The Libenyi Jff$gt! (“Discussion on the Cal¬ 
endar”) is a summary of Yixing’s comments on old and new calendrical 
systems that was compiled following his death. We see therein the fol¬ 
lowing remarks, which appear to echo the above statements in the 
commentary: 



With respect to the averaged new Moon of the ancients, the 
Moon appearing in the morning is called the “Moon rising at sun¬ 
rise,” while appearing in the evening is called the “Moon rising at 
sunset.” Now these are decreased or increased [i.e., modified] ac¬ 
cording to the progression of the Sun and the velocity of the 
Moon. [The fixed new Moon] will sometimes progress ahead of or 


27 A fixed new Moon here refers to the convention of establishing a fixed day of the 
month as the new Moon regardless of whether the Moon is observed to be waxing or 
waning. In practice this means that the nominal new Moon will sometimes be out of 
sync with the true new Moon by up to a day. 
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fall short of that day [i.e., the averaged new Moon, which is tradi¬ 
tionally de- fined as the first day of the lunar month]. This is con¬ 
sidered a fixed new Moon. 28 

Yixing preferred using a precise definition of lunar phases, rather than 
one based on averages, since the latter results in only nominal new and 
full Moons, but in the commentary, he seems to suggest a degree of 
compromise, most likely to accommodate the sangha, few members of 
which were specialized in astronomy. 

° mumfe * mmh+bi - —° 

Hwmmmtz. > >^mwm > ° # 

° 

the divisions of time: In the Western calendar, day and night are al¬ 
together comprised of thirty units of time [ muhurta ]. Each unit of 
time has its designation. If it is daytime, one may then measure 
the length of a shadow. At one time it is auspicious to do some¬ 
thing. At one time it is inauspicious. At one time it is neutral. 
Each have their respective imageries. 

A muhurta is comprised of forty-eight modern minutes, which stands in 
contrast to the Chinese system of dividing the day into twelve units of 
time, each comprised of two modern hours. Although the thirty muhurtas 
are mentioned in the early fourth century translation of the 
Sardulakarnavadana (T 1301, 21: 416b29-cl), as well as the 
*Mahaprajhaparamita-upadesa (T 1509, 25: 409b26) translated by 

Kumarajiva (344-413), and therefore were known to Chinese 

Buddhists early on, it does not appear that the Chinese sangha ever at- 


28 Xin Tang shu, Zhonghua Shuju edn., vol. 2, 591. These remarks incidentally lend addi¬ 
tional evidence in support of the traditional attribution of the commentary to Yixing. 
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tempted to implement them, preferring instead to use the Chinese reck¬ 
oning of dividing the day. 

° ° > «ittp H g+- 

# ° > gps^fr 

-HIM”° imnz ° 

> gpjiifcbfMH ° ° mvm 

AfflJiith ° 

lunar mansion convergences: The twenty-seven naksatras. The eclip¬ 
tic 29 is divided into twelve chambers like the twelve Jupiter sta¬ 
tions here [in China]. Each station has 9 quarters [pada]. The 
ecliptic is altogether 108 quarters. Each naksatra gets four quar¬ 
ters, which constitutes the course of movement that the Moon 
travels in one day. The Moon has gone once around the ecliptic 
after transiting for twenty-seven days. It is calculated according 
to the calendar. The naksatra in which the Moon is present will 
constitute a convergence with this naksatra. 30 The naksatras pos¬ 
sess a hierarchy, and they differ by nature with respect to their 
strengths and weaknesses, as well as action and inaction. The rit¬ 
ual to be performed should also be in accord. 

The naksatras were originally a set of twenty-eight lunar stations of vary¬ 
ing unequal proportions, but here in the 720s we see the appearance of a 
system of twenty-seven naksatras of equal dimensions for the first time 
in a Buddhist context. Earlier texts such as the Sardulakarnavadana de- 


29 The Chinese here could also refer to the celestial equator, but given the Indian con¬ 
text I am inclined to think that this is in reference to the ecliptic. 

30 The naksatra presiding over a day is determined by the naksatra in which the Moon is 
lodged. 
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scribe twenty-eight naksatras of unequal dimensions. 31 The naksatra of 
Abhijit 4^fil is dropped from the set of twenty-seven. These twenty- 
seven naksatras are defined in relation to the twelve zodiac signs (the zo¬ 
diac signs have always been of uniformly equal dimensions), which 
marks a notable departure from the traditional Indian system. The eclip¬ 
tic is comprised of 108 padas, with each zodiac sign comprised of nine 
padas, and each naksatra comprised of four padas. This possibly helps to 
explain why twenty-seven naksatras were preferred: 108/28 = 3.85, 
whereas twenty-seven divides into integers (108/27 = 4). This model is 
the Indian theory of navamsas or ninths of a zodiac sign. This reform 
most certainly occurred after the introduction of Hellenistic astronomy 
into India, marking a significant departure from the earlier naksatra sys¬ 
tems as defined in texts such as the Sardulakarnavadana. The commen¬ 
tary, however, does not provide any substantial details on the new sys¬ 
tem, and thus the Chinese reader would have been unable to determine 
the naksatra presiding over a specific day without additional infor¬ 
mation. To complicate matters further, Chinese observational astronomy 
uses an indigenous set of twenty-eight lunar stations, whose parameters 
are different from any system of Indian naksatras, and thus the Chinese 
already had a long-standing system of their own. This explains why the 
Chinese sangha never attempted to reform their system in favor of this 
new system. Instead, they simply used their own lunar stations as func¬ 
tional equivalents for the naksatras, and moreover preferring to use a set 
of twenty-eight. 


31 For a comparison of the varying dimensions in different recensions of the 
Sardulakarnavadana, see Zenba Makoto “Matdgagyd no tenmonrekisu ni tsuite” 

i x, in Toyogaku ronso: Konishi, Takahata, Maedasan kydju 
shoju kinen : (Kyoto: Heirakuji shoten, 

1952), 174-182. 
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The linking of the twelve zodiac signs with the twelve Jupiter sta¬ 
tions is significant because this became standard practice in Chinese as¬ 
trology. Yixing is therefore to be credited as the first author to establish 
this association. This is also expressly stated in notes for Yixing’s Dayan li 
calendar, in which the twelve zodiac signs of India are equated to the 
twelve Jupiter stations of China: “The twelve palaces [zodiac signs] as 
they are called in India are the twelve Jupiter stations of China. The pal¬ 
ace of *Mesa [Aries] is the Jupiter station of Jianglou.” 32 As with the 
naksatras and Chinese lunar stations, Chinese observational astronomy 
ultimately preferred to use the twelve Jupiter stations as functional 
equivalents for the zodiac signs. 


mm ° 




J§A#l ° o =f 

rmzft ’ m 





planets: there are nine graha, which are the Sun, the Moon, Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn (the seven luminaries). 33 If 
combined with Rahu and Ketu, they altogether comprise nine 
graha. Rahu is the nodal eclipse deity. Ketu is directly translated 
as banner. The banner star is a comet. Apart from these two plan¬ 
ets, the other seven have their sequential convergences [i.e., the 
days of the week]; their qualities also differ in being either benef- 
ic or malefic, as it is explained in the Indian calendar. 

Here we find the first Chinese Buddhist prescription to observe the sev¬ 
en-day week. The seven-day week was originally part of a Greco- 


32 Note here that yuB 
(equivalent to yu M) is a scribal error for another character, perhaps ming Xin Tang 
shu, Zhonghua Shuju edn., vol. 3, 673. 

33 Note that this is the Hellenistic ordering. 
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Egyptian religious calendar devised in Alexandria. Yano explains that 
“the modern ordering of the seven-day week is the outcome of the com¬ 
bination of the Greek cosmological idea of concentric spheres and the 
Egyptian belief of the planetary gods presiding over the twenty-four 
hours.” 34 Indian Buddhism adopted the seven-day week, but the assign¬ 
ment of planetary deities to each of the twenty-four hours was apparent¬ 
ly unknown or simply unimportant in Buddhist India for the simple fact 
that India divided the day into thirty muhurtas (the Yavanajataka [77.9, 
79.55], a non-Buddhist text, briefly mentions the lords of the hours). 
Thus, the astrological significance of each day was kept intact, but the 
original Greco-Egyptian reasoning behind the seven-day week was lost. 

With respect to the Chinese context, a precise explanation of the 
seven-day week is given in the contemporary *Navagraha-karana (Chn. 
Jiuzhi li a manual of mathematical observational astronomy 

translated in 718 by the court astronomer Gautama Siddhartha 
(d.u.). It also provides a method for mathematically determining the day 
of the week based upon the epoch of the manual (20th of March, 657). 35 
Yixing would have been aware of this work, which can be inferred based 
on the fact that his term for “day of the week” (Chn. chi ri Ji 0) is found 
in the Navagraha-karana ( 5KQS 807: 934b6). Gautama Zhuan |1 jtg|f (712- 
776), the son of Siddhartha, incidentally, accused Yixing, after he died, of 


34 Yano Michio, “Calendar, Astrology, and Astronomy,” in The Blackwell Guide to Hindu¬ 
ism, ed. Gavin Flood (Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 2003), 384. 

35 SKQS 807: 934b. For an English translation of the relevant section see Yabuuchi (1989, 
7-9). Yabuuchi Kiyoshi UdAl/lf. Zotei Zuito rekiho shi no kenkyu 

(Kyoto: Rinsen Shoten, 1989), 7-9. 
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plagiarizing the Navagraha-karana, but this charge was rejected by the 
court after an investigation. 36 

The navagraha or “nine planets” as a set here are in practice less 
for hemerological purposes, since their main function within the system 
of practice of the Mahavairocana-sutra is as minor deities in the outer sec¬ 
tion of the mandala. 37 Rahu is a mythic Vedic deity thought to consume 
the Sun and Moon during eclipses, 38 but within Indian astronomy he 
came to be assigned the function of the ascending node of the Moon. 
Ketu here is understood as representing comets collectively. It is im¬ 
portant to note that at this point, in the 720s, Ketu still had this function, 
rather than its later function as the descending node of the Moon in In¬ 
dia and Iran, or as the lunar apogee in China, and furthermore described 
as the tail of the eclipse deity (Rahu being the head). 39 

The last remark: “as it is explained in the Indian calendar,” points 
to the elite context within which this commentary was written. Access 
to advanced astronomical and calendrical knowledge was restricted un- 


36 Xin Tang shu, Zhonghua Shuju edn., vol. 2, 587. For further details, see Tansen Sen, 
“Gautama Zhuan: An Indian Astronomer at the Tang Court,” China Report 31, no. 2 
(1995): 202-203. 

37 For details on the planetary deities in the mandala, see relevant entries Somekawa 

Eisuke Mandarazuten (Tokyo: Daihorinkaku, 2013), 177-237. 

38 The Rgveda (5.40.5) tells of a demon named Svarbhanu afflicting the sun with dark¬ 
ness. In the Atharvaveda (19.9.10), Rahu occurs as a synonym for this demon, while the 
Chandogyopanisad (8.13.1) speaks of the moon escaping ‘from the mouth of Rahu.” See 
Martin Gansten, “Navagrahas,” in Brill’s Encyclopedia of Hinduism, vol. 1, eds. Knut A. 
Jacobsen et al (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 652-653. 

39 For details see Yano, Mikkyo senseijutsu, 186. Also, Kotyk, “Iranian Elements in Late- 
Tang Buddhist Astrology,” 47-48. For details on iconography of Rahu and Ketu, see Jef¬ 
frey Kotyk, “Astrological Iconography of Planetary Deities in Tang China: Near Eastern 
and Indian Icons in Chinese Buddhism,” Journal of Chinese Buddhist Studies 30 (2017): 59- 


60. 
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der Tang law, 40 and moreover those literate and skilled in Sanskrit as¬ 
tronomy in China would have employed at court, such as the aforemen¬ 
tioned Gautamas. It is therefore unlikely that common Chinese clerics 
would have had the opportunity to consult such specialists. It is clear 
that the Chinese practice of the Mahavairocana-sutra initially was limited 
to elite members at court. 

° ° #mf ^ 

° Aiiiinm* * ° 

a time before the [morning] meal: The day and night are altogether 
comprised 41 of three periods. There should be elimination of ob¬ 
stacles prior to eating. In the evening there should be increase of 
benefits. At night there should be acts related to subduing [ene¬ 
mies]. Entry into the mandala and the consecration [ abhiseka ] cor¬ 
respond to the elimination of obstacles, which is why the text 
states “before eating.” 

This definition might initially seem to differ from the conventional reck¬ 
oning of the day in India, as defined in the Mahaprajhaparamita-upadesa, 
in which a day is defined “from sunrise to sunrise: the first division, 
middle division and later division, with the night also being three divi¬ 
sions.” 42 Xuanzang provides this same definition (“five muhurtas make 
one kala; and six kolas make one day and one night”), but he also states, 


40 See article #110 in the Tang lii shuyi (Taiwan Shangwu Yinshug Guan edn., 

1968, vol. 4, 82). The Tang legal code was first compiled in 624, with subsequent revi¬ 
sions in 627 and 637 before including a commentary in 653, which is the Tang Hi shuyi 
(Commentary on Tang Law Codes). The received text we presently have is from 737. An¬ 
thony J. Barbieri-Low and Robin D.S. Yates, Law, State, and Society in Early Imperial China: 
Volume I (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 233. 

41 This could also read “are each comprised of,” but -§•'(5 used above with respect to 
muhurtas clearly means “altogether comprised.” See below. 

42 0Mfi$fi ’ WjT^TT'ik^ ’ ^FH^.T 1509,25:409b25-26. 
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“Secular people divide one day and one night into eight kalas (four kalas 
in the daytime and four in the night, each being subdivided into four di¬ 
visions).” 43 In light of this, we might read eEfASAAfEkr in the commen¬ 
tary as “day and night are each comprised of three periods,” even 
though the following sentence mentions only three specific times. These 
three specific times appear to be specific times within the framework of 
the six kalas (the general times of morning, sunset and nighttime), rather 
than being a unique way of dividing the day and night together into 
three separate periods. 


meeting with a good state: 44 The time to do the rite, when on the 
earth or in the air there are various types of unusual signs com¬ 
prised of form, sound and so on. 


These include numerous signs that are subsequently explained, such as 
seeing a young lady carrying vessels of the five dairy flavors, an unex¬ 
pected rainbow, or strange voices in the sky. The commentary then 
turns to discussing the need for knowledge of worldly conventions, in 
which hemerology is evidently included. 





iHA ° t>MSZ A ’ ° 3? 

^ ’ m ■ r ®mm 

> ffnAHA > 

ia ° j Aittiiffiii/A > timsmm ’ mmmmmm 

it ° 'mmmm > * 

AIM ° AAHf5^ > 


43 Li Rongxi, trans., The Great Tang Dynasty Record of the Western Regions (Moraga, CA: BDK 
America, 1996), 42. T 2087, 51: 875cl8-20. 

44 The Chinese here differs from the original quotation from the sutra. 
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As to why one must conform to conventional truths, it is because 
the mandala of the ultimate meaning is subtle and quiescent. 
Those people with pure faith and clear minds still find it difficult 
to accept, to say nothing of those harboring doubts. The accom¬ 
plished individual has studied the Vedic scriptures, and is skilled 
and discerning in the arts. If they see that the mandala was creat¬ 
ed at an erroneous time, they will worry that it will result in 
something inauspicious, and subsequently this produces appre¬ 
hension. They will say, “I have heard that there is nothing that 
those wise in dharani do not accomplish, but now I see this. They 
cannot even select an auspicious time with good stars. This is to 
say nothing of other profound matters!” As a result of this, they 
doubt the teacher and his teaching. They thus lose the power of 
firm conviction and instead bring about grave transgressions. 
This is why [conventions] must be in accord with the dispositions 
of the beings. Furthermore, such graha are a gateway to virtuous 
friends within the mandala. Those worthies [of the mandala] can 
create the means for empowerment [adhisthana] in accord with 
worldly activities. As the acarya skillfully selects an auspicious 
time, it will naturally align with their [the deities’] mantras and 
root vows, producing empowerment, and freedom from obsta¬ 
cles. Furthermore, the various methods of conventional truth are 
all markers of the dharma-dhatu. 

The commentary then provides the esoteric interpretations of these 
terms. For example, the Sun represents fundamental and pure bodhicitta, 
which is the body of Vairocana, while the Moon represents the actions 
related to bodhi. The commentary states that although astrological con¬ 
siderations are worldly, they are still important in order to conform to 
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mundane conventions, and to gain blessings for worldly endeavors. In 
this respect, hemerology is not only employed to determine auspicious 
times, as there is also the aim of gaining the blessings of the navagraha 
deities through astrological knowledge. This is an important develop¬ 
ment because the planets ( graha ) are conceived of as deities capable of 
facilitating worldly endeavors. Thus, a basis for astral magic, which 
would be subsequently developed in later generations in China, is direct¬ 
ly affirmed in this commentary. 45 

Although the schedule outlined in the commentary would suffice 
for determining the day of a ritual within the paksa cycle, which could 
easily be converted into Chinese lunar days, the commentary also alludes 
to several important elements in an astrological schedule that remain 
unexplained in any detail: the muhurtas, twenty-seven naksatras , twelve 
zodiac signs, and the seven-day week. Subhakarasimha and other Indians 
resident in Chang’an would have been able to provide more detailed in¬ 
structions on the Indian calendar, and moreover take into consideration 
the above unexplained elements in determining a suitable date and time 
of day for a ritual, but most Chinese monks would not have possessed 
such knowledge. Subhakarasimha and Yixing, it seems, never provided 
these details in writing. The absence of an authoritative hemerological 
manual in Chinese was likely one impetus behind the production of the 
Xiuyaojing lijBfllM (T 1299), 46 a manual of primarily Indian naksatra as¬ 
trology by Amoghavajra Xffjf (705-774), first drafted in 759, with a sub¬ 
sequent revision in 764. As the body of Chinese monks practicing Man- 
trayana grew, it would most certainly have become apparent that such a 

45 For detailed discussion of astral magic during the late Tang, see Kotyk, “Iranian Ele¬ 
ments in Late-Tang Buddhist Astrology” and “Astrological Iconography of Planetary 
Deities in Tang China.” 

46 Yano has shown that the “mainland recension” of Taisho Xiuyaojing considerably 
differs from the “Japanese recension.” The latter stems from texts brought to Japan in 
the ninth century. See Yano, Mikkyo senseijutsu, 226-250. 
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manual was essential for the Chinese sangha, whereas in the time of 
Subhakarasimha, the practice of Mantrayana was restricted to court, 
where resident Indian monks and astronomers were present. 


Conclusion 

The foregoing discussion has shown that Tantric hemerology in China 
commences from when Yixing and Subhakarasimha produced their 
commentary on the Mahavairocana-sutra between 724-727. The new Tan¬ 
tric teachings introduced from this time required new astrological con¬ 
siderations with which the Chinese sangha would not have been familiar, 
which was likely one reason why the commentary discusses this matter, 
albeit without sufficient detail for a cleric to be able to determine an 
auspicious day and time using Buddhist texts in Chinese alone. 

The discussion in the commentary reveals Subhakarasimha’s un¬ 
derstanding of hemerology, which includes several elements that were 
not taken into consideration in earlier Indian Buddhist traditions, in par¬ 
ticular the non-Indian concepts of the seven-day week and twelve zodiac 
signs. This is important to note since Subhakarasimha was arguably a 
representative of the early Tantric tradition as it emerged around 
Nalanda during the late-seventh century. Moreover, these additional el¬ 
ements point to an increasing interest on the part of Buddhist institu¬ 
tions in astrology, an art in India that was also simultaneously develop¬ 
ing and evolving, often as a result of inputs from foreign sources. 

Finally, some of the remarks cited above clearly stem from Yix- 
ing’s own hand. Yixing himself was a professional astronomer and cal¬ 
endar reformer, and his expertise, which was quite unique for a Buddhist 
monk in China, is evident in the commentary. This point further demon- 
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strates that the commentary was, in fact, produced by Yixing and Sub- 
hakarasimha, despite some modern doubts to the contrary. 


* Acknowledgment: I must thank Martin Gansten, who kindly read the 
draft of this paper and offered critical comments and suggestions. 
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